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THE VAGRANT. 
No. XIit 
Quem dies vidit veniens superbum, 
Hune dies vidit fugiens jacentem. 
SENECA. 

Whom the morning of life saw proud in an- 
“icipation, him the evening saw dejected in reality. 
Y ovrn has been often and very 
justly denominated the season of an- 
ticipation. At this period of life, ex- 
pectation is excited by the slightest 
causes, and possesses an ardency, 
which impresses the stamp of real- 
ity on events, aet only uncertain but 
even improbable. We then believe 
because we wish; we rest on the 
strength of our wishes, as proofs of 
their future accomplishment. The 
truth of these observations must be 
acknowledged, by all who have paid 
much attention to the conduct of 
young men. For my own amuse- 
ment, I have often wished that the 
fable of the ancients could fora short 
time be realized, and a_window pla- 
ced in the breast of each of my 
companions, that I might see the sit- 
nations in life which they had allot- 

N 





ted themselves: The world, I am 
confident, would believe jise!lf near 
its state of perfection ; for each bos- 
om would appear possessed of great 
virtue, power or knowledge ; of 

renown seldom equalled and never 
surpassed. How many great law- 
yers and divines should we meet 
with in every collection F Perhaps 
we might even find some, who be- 
lieved, that in the progressive im- 
provement of man} they were des- 
lined to advance some steps beyond 
any of their predecessors; we 
sheuid find few who did not, in the 
flattering: mirror of imagination, be- 
hold themselves possessed of some 
renown, of some splendour either of 
wealth or of power. Should these 
pictures of fancy become the dés- 
criptions of real events, man would 
look baek with astonishment at the 
general inferiority of fermer talents, 
and the-present age would wonder at 
the sterility of its predecessors.—— 
But against such expectations expe- 
rience interposes her authority —— 
She informs us, that the same ex- 
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pectations hawe amused and disap-| over their heads; if they sit sfill, 
pointed the young of. every age ;| they will certainly receive it ; if they 
iat these imaginary dignitaries have | move a step, it will as certainly pass: 
heen honoured only by their own | beside them. 

praises, and that the» power with 
which they have beem invested has 
not extended beyond the dominions 
of their own imagination. 

The young, however, do not often 
s\ff-r rcason to wake them from 
their happy dreams, bot indulge 
themselves fully in the } es of 
anticipation. Of the “reality of 
these pleasures, #6 one, who has 
known the felicity of a happy dream, 
can either be iguorant er doubeful ; 
but their influence on the character 
and situation in life, is less common- 
ly investigated and their importance, 
in this respect, is little known. 

The indulgence of these anticipa- , 
tions in the young, very often im- Others, accustomed to the same 
pedes extrtion and prevents the for- | indulgence of auticipation, pity and 
mation of these industrious habits }condemn the listlessness of these ; 
Which alonecan realize them. The | and profess to desire occupation and 

young man considers as certain the | to rely on their own efforts. They 
accomplishment of the wishes he | want employment it is true, but it 
has so often indulged : these wishes] must not be unimportant ; it must 
tend to make the events desired ap- } not be such as would disgrace the 
pear ¢o likely to eecur, that he feels | youth of men, so great and so cele- 
as if no exertions Were necessary.— brated as they ‘are'to become. As 


: But is the idleness co vent on’ 
this indulgence of sntition 80 
‘complete as to afford no exertions ? 
Does nota solitary effort now and 
then help them forward to their des- 
tined goal? Now and then, it is 
‘true, an effort is made ; but these are 
unfrequent, and rather exceptions to 
the general conduet, than parts of it. 
‘But although the absurdity of re- 
taining their anticipation, is less glar- 
ing in those who act thus feebly, than 
in those who de not act at all, it is 
‘not more excusable ; nor is the con- 
duct much more likely to attain the 
end desired. 
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Te believes, for instance, that he is 
to become en eminent, lawyer, with- 
out considering the diligent and ia- 
borieus industry requisite fur the at- 
tainmeat of suitable knowledge.-— 
Hour after hour is spent m the con- 
templation of Tis future. dignity ; 
but scurce a moment is employed, in 
considering whether his present con- 
duct is to bestow that eminence up- 
on kim. One who witnessed their 
conduct would suppose, that they 
believed in fhiries and enchanters, 
and depended on supernatural agen- 
cy for the accomplishment of their 
schemes. They act as if they saw 
a crown descending perpendicularly 


to engaging in those plodding occu- 
pations, which require muth atten- 
tion and industry,and are yet of no 
great importance, ty “feel a spirit 
above it.” The eniployments which 
they desire, must possess dignity in: 
the eyes of the public, and an import- 
antiufluence on its concerns. But 
these are not often committed to 
the hands of rash and inexperienced 
youth ; and these important charac- 
ters, with all their desire of employ- 
ment, are thus, by their immoderate 
expectations, placed in the same sit- 
uation as if they had been confident 
of ihe usclessness ef any exertion, 





and calmly disposed. to wait, with aw 








iMle patience, for the anticipated hon- 
Ours. 

But if these enjoyments are, as 
you seem to allow, exquisite, why 
should they not. be retained through 
life ? Why+ should not anticipation 
be formed into a habit, which may 
always afford a repetition of. the 
same enjoyments ? Becauge it is 
impossible. The sun of imagina- 
dion, which gave brilliancy to the 
prospects in the early part.of the 
journey of life, must soon set and 
those beaufies, which ig their exam- 
ination gave both employment and 
pleasure to the beholder, will appear 
no more. The strength of imagina- 
tion, which gave the appearance of 
reality to the prospects of youth, be- 


ing gone, they will of course be blast-' 


ed. The elevation of hope is now 
succeeded by languid despondency, 
than which, nothing is more injurious 
to the success of a young man. 
The mind descends with sullenness 
from the elevated employments to 
which its fancy had destined it, and is 
little pleased with the mean ones 
now placed before it. The spirit is 
wounded, and a wounded spirit who 
can bear ? not the man who is firm, 
much less the youth of sensibility : 
butif this cannot be borne, if ,ijt is 
too great for passive fortitude, how 
can it consist with action? Buf the 
spirit of a young man, by the disap- 
pointment of his expectations, is ra- 
ther ernshed than wonnded. His 
mind is now sensible to no motive 
but the pressure of absolute want. 
Praise, coming short of what was 
formerly expected, is received with 
no pleasure, and of course is no ob- 
ject of desire: censure is equally 
inefficacious, because the mind is 
depressed below its power. Those 
exertions, not flowing freely, but thus 
pressed out of the mind by want, 
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can answer no purpose, eithe, valu- 
able to the community or creditable 
to the man himself. Cut beside this 
languor in exertion, when at length 
it is compelled, we must consider 
that the man is ever unprepared fas 
this—that he has not neither know!- 
edge nor enercy to make even these 
forced exertions successful. Hence 
they are stiil less usefu’. 


Fora proof of the reality of these 
effects of anticipation, I would refer 
to the history of those, who have 
in early life, been distingnished for 
their talents and acquiremenis. Of 
this number avery great part ceased 
to be remarkable, when they ceased 
to be young. They have quietly seat- 
ed themselves, with a conviction that 
they were to be great; and, like the 
countryman, who expected the river 
to run by, have waited for some 
remarkable concurrence of events, 
te accomplish their objects. But 
age soon comes on without the ex- 
pected success, and they are taughit 
that the uniform course of things 
is not to be interrupted, in order 
that they might be made great in 
spite of their idleness. They now 
learn that the castle of Fancy, the 
construction of which had amused 
so much of their time, and whose 
beauty had yielded so.much pleas- 
ure, is not fit for inhabitation. But 
during the prevalence of their anti- 
cipations their exertions were sus- 
pended : of course they now find 
themselves far behind those, whom 
they formerly outsripped with ease, 
and are therefore little disposed for 
future exertion. “They now sink out 
of notice; or if at any time they 
are remayked, they are mentioned 
as instances of the deceitfulness of 
early promise in life. On the con- 
trary, he who has, received no dis- 
tinction, to feed yanity, or suppor 
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anticipation, considering himself as 
dependent on his own. exertions a- 
Jone, continually exerts himself. In 
these exertions he perseveres, until 
at length he arrives at aheight which 
he never expeete| to tréad. Tis ex- 
pectations being moderate, are often 
giatified ; and receiving new cour- 
age and fresh strength from every 
successful effort, he soon acquirés 
those objects, which the other had 
enjoyed in anticipation. He is not 
unwieldy with his self-importance ; 
he can engage in any reputable em- 
ploymént which affords a sibjéet for 
industry and an opportunity of form- 
ing good habits. 

Here then are the evils of the in- 
dulgence of anticipation : we ex- 
pect future events with so muelh cer- 
tainty, that we are dissuaded from 
exertion, or we expect so high an 
employment that we must of neces- 
sity be disappointed: the disappoint- 
ment of our expectations breaks the 
spirit and destroys the alacrity, with- 
out which, no employment can be 
pursued with success. Pleasant as 
the delusion is, it is dangerous : 
while it shows us to ourselves as 
superior beings, it often degrades us 
to usclessness and contempt. 

E. 8. 
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HUMBLY DEDICATED TO 


SiR VAGRANT, 
As being, cx officio, a member of the Lazy Club. 


THE LAZY CLUR. 


Their only labour was to kill the time ; 
And labour dire it is, and weary woe. 
Thomson's Castle of Indolence, 
Messrs. Editors, 

IN publications like that which 
you conduet, an account of Clubs, 
Societies, and Fraternities, has fur- 
nished an usual, and, sometimes, en- 
tertuining matter for disquisitign. 





| fui, &e. 
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The pages of the Spectator abound 
with recitals of this nature; and no 
where does the refined humour and 
delicate irony of Addison appear to 
greater advantage, than when detail- 
ing the interesting deformity, orthe 

centric longevity of the Ugly and 
Bherlasting Clubs. All these were, 
doubtless, visionary, and had no ex- 
Seiad in the essayist’s brain, 
where a neat little compartment 
seems to have been allotted (Jike the 
peet’s corner in a newspaper) for 
these ideal fraternities. It is seldom 
that we can @&pect information con- 
cerning real institutions of this kind ; 
for the very fact of men’s connecting 
themselves together, and separating 
from the world, supposes that they 
never wish to have publicity given 
to their proceedings. 

There is one real institution, how- 
ever, within these “united limits,” 
which forms an exception to this re- 
mark. This is the “ Lazy Club;” 
the members of which are proud in 


| boasting of its real existence, and are, 


at the same time, generously willing 
‘to disseminate all possible informa- 
tion respecting an institution that 
promises to be of such practical ad- 
vantage. All the fancy and imagina- 
tion employed. for those societies, 
just ‘alluded. to; are here disclaimed. 
I merely give a plain ‘account of a 
society, of which I have the honour 
to be an unworthy member ; or, as 
Virgil somewhere says, Magna pars 
I know the danger of quo- 
ting from memory, and shall there- 
fore not attempt it. My Virgil lies 
on the table about two yards from 
me, but Iam too lazy to get it. I 
am pretty certain, however, that the 
passage alluded to, is to be found 
there ; for I recollect distinctly be- 
ing one of those-—(magne pars fui)-- 





who participated very largely in the 


































laudable efforts of a worthy peda- 
gogue,who, with his striking owt new 
beauties, and our striking in new 
readings, thought he introdueed us 
to a very intimate aequaintance with 
the Mantuan bard, or, as he used te 
call him, Virgil Marony. : 

The Lazy Club was instituted on 
the 22d day of July, 1813, the hot- 
test. and, therefore, reasonably sup- 
posed to be the laziest day in that 
year. It was established by a knot 
of worthies, for the commendable 
purpose of intreducing systematic 
idleness into this university. Not 
but that there was an abundance of 
this article already, as there always 
has. been, for at least four years, to 
my own knowledge; but it was em- 
ployed without concert, and thus lost 
much of its efficacy. Tokens of in- 
dustry, or at least something like it, 
were. said to have been visible; 
among those, too, of whom it would 
have been least expected. _One in- 
dividual, who has since proved him- 
self a very active member of | the 
Club, (as we count aetivity,) and 
who, when in a private capacity, had 
shown a very commendable spirit, 
had been known to have attended 
prayers four mornings out of seven; 
and another, of equal. pronzise, was 
ascertained to have absented himself 
from recitatien but three times, du- 
ring the same period. These events 
happened, to be sure, in the winter, 
when the natural laziness of the dis- 
position had to contend against the 
bracing influence of the northern 
blast. 

These, with other ominous signs, 
whieh were thought to prognosticate 
the commencement of inroads upon 
the guiel and repose of the commu- 
nity, excited our apprehensions. We 
knew that if habits of industry were 
ence established, like other habits, 
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they would be difficult to break—’ 


‘that if ence the empire of laziness 
were shaken, the fall would soon be 
certain, and that each of us might 
say for himse!f, “ Othello’s occupa- 
rtion’s “gone.” ‘These reasons influ- 
enced the peaceable and well dispo- 
sed to unite in resisting so daring an 
innovation; and it was proposed to 
meet at the room of a worthy broth- 
er, whto lives in the fourth story of 
one of the colleges, and there enter 
into certain regulations, offensive and 
defensive. ‘This arrangement was 
objected. to by amember elect, who 


iose the practical advantages of the 
Club, and content himself with being 
considered as an honorary member, 
for he could never ascend to so high 
au elevation; and having muttered 
out something about “the higher re- 
gions of the atmesphere,” iook his 
seat. He was followed by another, 
who urged the impropriety of meet- 
ing in such a plaee; insisted that 
men who would undergo so. much 
unnecessary labour, proved them- 
selves unworthy of membership, and 
that a compliance with the proposed 
motion, would, by the very act, dis- 
qualify all those concerned for a part 
ina Jazy club. From these conside- 
rations, it was at length determined, 
nem. con. that we meet at Mr. Doo- 
litile’s room, as the most appropriate 
piace for an association, whose fun- 
damental maxim was, always to do 
as little as possible. 

This point being settled, weeamet 
accordingly ; and having established 
a constitution, installed our officers, 
and “ done all other acts and things 
which independent bodies may of 
right do,” we appeinted a committee 
to fit up the room, and to adorn it 
with emblematieal devices, in suit- 
able style, for our monthly meetings. 
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observed, that be must submit to ° 
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‘Of these ornaments, a grand allego- 
rical picture constitutes the most 
striking object. For the execution 
of this, the committee, in order to 
encourage merit, ex ployed a distin- 
guished artist, who is a man of ge- 
nius, (as every lazy man netessarily 
must be,) and who combimes in his 
own person the several callings of an 
historical, allegorical, miniature, 
house and sign-post painter. His 
qualifications, in another respect, 
were also perfectly unquestionable ; 
for he was known to have taken six 
‘years in painting the outside of his 
own dwelling ; and had just comple- 
ted a sign for an honest trader, who 
had failed twice, and stopped pay- 
anent three times, between the com- 
mencement and the execution of the 
work. A man, with such a character 
for expedition, it was unnecessary to 
hasten ; and though he has been em- 
ployed at it only a year, without at- 
tending to any thing else, it ts almost 
finished—so nearly completed, as to 
have been ‘hanging in its place for 
some time past. ‘The design of the 
piece is from the strong language of 
that deserjption—*I went by the 
field of the slothful, and by the vine- 
yard of the man void of undérstand- 
ing,” &c. There is here introduced, 
as accompanying pieces, and hung 
in differemt parts of the room, two 
others. One is arepresentation of 
the decay and-ruin of a modern farm, 
where every thing exhibits the ap- 
pearance of “variety of wretched- 
ness.” The other painting is design-: 
ed from the poem commencing 

“ Idle, after dinner, in his chair, 

“Sat e farmer, ruddy, fat and fair.” 
And in whieh an attempt has been | 
made to strike out some of the char- 
acteristic peculiarities of the illustri- 


| 





eus Daniel Lambert. He is exhibit- | 
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ed as peeling an apple with.a pewter 
spoon, whilst the handle of one knife 
is sticking out of his pocket, and an- 
other lying on a table, at a short dis- 
tance from him, either of which he is 
too lazy to procure. He is oversha- 
dowed by a fruit tree, from the 
branches of which depend two sloths, 
natives of South-America, each as 
large as life. 


These pieces, I mentioned, were 
nearly completed. ‘The fat man, in 
one of them, who is peeling apples 
with a pewter spoon, to be sure, 
hasn’t got his head on yet, because 
red lead being searce, it was found 
expensive to procare enough to give 
the face its proper hue ; and, for rea- 
sons equally good, an ass and a 
sheep in the other, are also incom- 
plete. The ass is without either head 
or tail, as the painter went on the 
prudent maxim, “Take care ef the 
middle, and let the extremities take 
care of themselves.” “The stone 
fence,” which, though broken, ought 
to form as characteristic a part of the 
main piece, is also omitted, because, 
as the painter very properly said, to 
make a fence, just only to break it 
down again, was mighty foolish ; and 
thinking that the effect of sloth was 
more powerful, which destroyed the 
whole fence, than that which con- 
sumed only a part, he gave it as his 
opinion, that it would be more ex- 
pressive to let it stand as it was. 
These devices, though not yet quite 
finished, present a very picturesque 
appearance ; and it would do your 


| heart good to see the lazy dignitaries 


lolling on the benches, and forming 
a living counterpart to this graphic 
scene, while they happily realize the 
idea of the poet, who is at the head 
of this article, and also was, himself, 
“more fat than bard beseems ;” 



































Here Lalerry with deadly sheep oppress’d, 
Stretch’d on his back, a mighty lubbard, lay 
Meaving his sides, and snored night aud day. 
In this our club, a very strong spir- 
it of emulation prevails; which is ex- 
ercised in the choice of president of 
the club. This spirit renders his situ- 
ation very precarious, and he js often 
deposed with as little ceremony as a 
Turkish vizier. The influence of his 
example, renders it necessary that 
he’ should be supereminently lazy ; 
and he is, therefore, watched with a 
jealous eye. One very promising 
officer was degraded for shutting a 
gate after him, and another was stript 
of his dignity for removing a log 
which lay atthe door, and which he 
and his worthy compeers had stum- 
bled over, for nine calendar months, 
without inconvenience or obstruc- 
tion. The member who fills that of- 
fice at present, has heretofore braved 
the serutiny of the club, and never 
had we a more promising ruler. His 
first official act was indicative of his 
talents, and. what might be expected 
from them. Being about te be in- 
stalled into office, and requested to 
go and take the chair—* No,” says 
he, “let the chair be brought te me.” 
This was noble, and was said_ in the 
true spirit of laziness; and was ac- 
eordingly cheered with three huzzas, 
an uncommon testimony of respect 
from lazy men.* FT could detail to 
you many other anecdotes, charae- 
teristic of the club—I shall only men- 
tion that we are known by the gene- 
ric title of Lazy-roni, after a race of 
people who are found in Italy, and 
who, according to travellers, are seen 


* So high indeed does he stand in the opinion 
ef the club, that it is intended to make him sit 
for th» head of one or other of those lustrous 
personaces, who are at present represented in our 

ictures without that necessary appendage ; and 

ced, the unmeaning rotuudity and immoveable 
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, either strolling, abeut the streets, or 


sleeping in the porches. The club 
is in a very flourishing condition at 
present, and I think I ean say it with- 
out vanity, that we area pretty re- 
spectable body. Our enemies may 
net be willing to grant that we are 
“worthy men and true ;” but it must 
be acknowledged of the most of us, 
what’s just as comfortable, that we 
are “Jazy men and fat.” Our anni- 


short time, at which, if any thing oc- 
curs worthy of notice, you shall hear 
from Yours, &c. 


; IGNAVUS. 


Feedius hoc aliquid quardoque audebise 
Ia time to greater baseness you'll proceed. 
Steele in Shect> 
TO THE VAGRANT. 


SIR KNIGHT, 

WHEN you first. began your ca- 
reer, if I mistake pot, you were of- 
fered the services of'a squire, called 
“ Recens.” Now this squire took 
upon himself many airs, and although 
he pretended to great medesty or 
the occasion, yet.it was evident that 
he possessed a still: greater,share of 
vanity. 

This is not said to discourage any 
youth from promising, if he will only 


hear a little of that information, eon- 
cerning which he raised our curiosi- 
ty. It is a great fault to promise, 
without being able te perform ; but 
to promise, without the intention of 
performing, is still more base. 

To enumerate and describe fhe 
various classes of men who promise, 
and disappeint mankind, would re- 
quire more time than I am able to 
spare; and I leave it to your more 
judicious pen to. make the delinea- 





gravity of his phiz, constitutes an expression 
egtally adapted for either situation. 


tions. But of these who stand nrost 
i conspicuous on the list, are literary 


versary meeting takes place in a 


perform. I should be very. glad te’ | 
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persens, who come out with leng 
sii tea OUNRNRES. WRICR MENS RE" 
little to do with their subject, as they 
know concerning it; and the amount. 
of whose knowledge is summed up 


on the title page.’ These men are | 


literary pests, who do more harm to 
society than if they had let the sub- 
ject entirely alone» They continually 
tantalize the public, with the hopes 
of something, very excellent; and de- 
lay, if not wholly prevent the labours 
of some more modest and ingenious 
person, who waits with breathless, 
anxiety for new light ampon the sub- 
ject; or hopes thet some author, 
more skilful than himself, has said 
all that can be said. He thus lays 
aside his own work, which is either 
wholly forgotten, or renewed at so 
late a period of his life, that he is not 
able to finish it, & whichis destroyed, 
or brought out by executors as “the 
posthumous werk of a late lamented 
and learned friend, with alterations, 
notes and amendments, (generally 
for the worse;) by the exeeutors of 
his last will and testament.” These 
executors are, generally, amphibious 
reptiles»who put in a little nonsense 
of their own, and a great deal of trash 
from other books. Itis certainly very: 
much to be regretted, that learning 
‘suffers so much, m consequence of. 
erude and undigested posthumous 
publications; and although it can 
never wholly be put a stop to, yet 
much might be done todiminish the 
evil. 

Those who come into public with 
the least number of promises, are, 
generally the persons who perform 
the most; and among that number, 
the author of “The Vagrant” is de- 
servedly ranked, whose entertaining 
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essays have always afforded muck 
Lpieebiieé, to many, both male and — 
female, and to none more than to 
your admirer, T. D. 


I ae 

TC CORRESPONDENTS. 
L. N. P. will appear in our next number. 
Juvenis is obeyed. . 
We hope shortly to hear from Ignavus again. 
We are much pleased with the poetry of 11 
cidas, but have some doubts as to its originality- 
It shall be published, if the author will be respon- 
sible for it. 














POETRY. 


ON FASHION. 


DEAR Mary! let the thonghtless gay 
Submit to fickle Fashion’s sway ; 
And, as the witch beguiles, 
Waste months to please her ebildish eye, 
Then, with her frown, the web throw by, 
And toil again for smiles. 


But heed not thou the tinsel glare, 

Nordesgn her borrow’d charms to wear, 
With folly’s liveried host; 

Beauty her aid hath ever scorn’d, 

And * loveliness, when unadorn’d,” 
Appears “adorn'd the most.” 


The weak, the fond, fantastic maid, 
Who counts her gewgaws’ clitt’ring ant, 
That more her fault exposes : 
Curls point to seorn the empty head, 
And haggish face, in flowers array'd, 
Seems like a snake in roses. 
STREPHON 





bee 
EPIGRAM. 
THE other day, says Ned to Jack, 
“Why ceases now the Lash to crack ?” 
Says Jack, “ You fool, pray stop your clapper ; 
The Lash bas only lest its snapper.” 


AN EPITAPH, 
On a promising Youth, lately deceased. 





Hic jacet sen ) 

One notast | 

Nor yetad | 

His friend ¢ =} wlfs. 
His enemy in 

His virtue m 

His vice occ 
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